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Director's  Foreword 


Dear  Secretary  Lujan: 

Raptors,  possessing  amazing  characteristics  — 
angelic  grace,  power,  ferocity  and  aerodynamic  beauty 
—  have  fascinated  and  mystified  humans  through  the 
annals  of  time.  Ancient  cultures  deified  raptors,  while 
rulers  in  the  Middle  Ages  trained  raptors  for  "kingly" 
sport.  Today,  we  are  exhilarated  when  we  observe  a 
bald  eagle  soaring  above  a  river  canyon  or  a  splended 
falcon  zooming  at  175  miles  per  hour  across  the  hori- 
zon. We  pause  in  a  moment  of  time  as  a  red-tailed  hawk 
cruises  across  the  midday  sky,  like  royalty  gifted  with 
flight,  reigning  over  the  earthbound  world  below. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  has  long 
recognized  the  importance  of  preserving  the  habitat  for 
these  magnificent  birds  of  prey.  The  BLM  manages 
some  of  the  most  spectacular  habitat  for  raptors  in  the 
country,  if  not  the  world.  The  Snake  River  Birds  of 
Prey  Area,  for  example,  is  home  to  one  of  the  world's 
densest  populations  of  nesting  raptors.  Each  year, 
more  than  700  pairs  of  raptors  representing  14  different 
species  migrate  to  the  area  to  nest  and  rear  their  young. 
Golden  eagles,  ferruginous  hawks,  prairie  falcons, 
American  kestrels,  and  burrowing  owls  are  common 
during  the  nesting  season.  The  BLM  administers  223 
Key  Raptor  Areas,  encompassing  almost  14  million 
acres,  and  has  a  major  role  in  raptor  management. 

Many  BLM  programs,  such  as  rangelands,  forest 
and  woodland  management,  recreation,  and  energy 
and  minerals  development,  are  affected  by  raptor  man- 
agement. The  BLM  is  striving  to  obtain  and  utilize 
sound  data  in  determining  where  raptor  management 
corresponds  with  these  other  uses.  The  BLM  is  imple- 


menting correct  management  decisions  today  that  are 
crucial  for  the  long-term  visibility  of  tomorrow's  raptor 
populations. 

Published  in  1987,  Fish  and  Wildlife  2000  —  A 
Plan  for  the  Future  is  the  BLM's  comprehensive,  long 
range  national  strategy  plan  for  managing  the  fish, 
wildlife,  and  special  status  plant  resources  on  the  270 
million  acres  of  BLM  lands  into  the  2 1  st  century.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  2000  stated  the  BLM's  overall  goal,  sev- 
eral objectives,  and  established  the  process  for  achiev- 
ing raptor  management  and  their  habitats.  During  the 
last  few  years,  the  BLM  has  been  completing  projects 
to  ensure  healthy  birds  of  prey  populations  on  BLM- 
administered  public  lands.  This  plan,  Raptor  Habitat 
Management,  further  defines  the  strategy  in  Fish  and 
Wildlife  2000  and  expands  strategic  management 
activities  benefiting  raptors  and  their  habitats. 

An  important  element  of  BLM's  implementation 
efforts  includes  developing  partnerships  with  conser- 
vation organizations,  universities,  and  other  interest 
groups  to  accomplish  projects  beneficial  for  enhancing 
raptor  populations.  The  BLM  has  also  been  instrumen- 
tal in  establishing  the  Raptor  Research  and  Technical 
Assistance  Center  (RRTAC)  in  Boise,  Idaho,  which 
serves  as  the  source  of  research,  information,  technical 
assistance,  and  training  for  birds  of  prey  management 
on  the  BLM's  public  lands. 

The  BLM  is  committed  to  the  wise  management  of 
raptors  and  their  habitats.  With  the  cooperation  our 
invaluable  partners  and  the  public,  the  BLM  will  con- 
tinue to  manage  raptors  in  a  way  that  is  as  extraordinary 
as  the  birds  of  prey  themselves. 
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Cy  Jamison,  Director 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
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Introduction 


In  May  1987,  the  BLM's  Director  approved  a 
strategic  plan  for  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Program. 
Fish  &  Wildlife  2000— A  Plan  for  the  Future  stated  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management's  (BLM's)  overall  goal 
for  raptors  (or  birds  of  prey): 

"Provide  suitable  habitat  conditions  for 
birds  of  prey  on  public  lands  through  the 
conservation  and  management  of  essential 
habitat  components,  including  habitat  for 
prey  species,  especially  in  areas  where  birds 
of  prey  concentrate  during  some  period  of 
the  year,  or  in  important  habitats  where 
populations  are  suppressed." 

This  goal  implies  that  the  BLM  must  manage  for  an 
adequate  number  of  healthy  and  vigorous  populations 
of  each  raptor  species.  Populations  must  also  be  of 
sufficient  size  and  capacity  to  withstand  severe  envi- 
ronmental impacts.  Appropriate  sex  and  age  ratios  and 


recruitment  rates  are  also  important  to  maintain  viable 
populations  in  perpetuity.  Suitable  habitat  compo- 
nents include  (but  are  not  limited  to):  habitat  for  prey 
species;  sites  for  breeding  and  rearing  offspring;  habi- 
tat for  winter  survival;  and  abundant  suitable  space  for 
normal  dispersal/dispersion  of  young,  migratory  move- 
ments, and  territorial  behavior. 

As  a  first  step  toward  this  goal,  the  BLM  estab- 
lished an  interdisciplinary  Raptor  Habitat  Team  to 
formulate  a  plan.  The  plan,  entitled  Raptor  Habitat 
Management  Under  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment Multiple-Use  Mandate,  was  approved  in  1988.  It 
identified  33  management  actions  needed  to  accom- 
plish the  state  and  national  Fish  and  Wildlife  2000 
goals  for  birds  of  prey  in  223  Key  Raptor  Areas.  This 
plan,  Raptor  Habitat  Management  on  Public  Lands,  A 
Strategy  for  the  Future,  deals  with  implementation  of 
the  33  management  actions  through  more  specific 
activities. 


Snake  River  Birds  of  Prey  Area.  This  area  in  southwestern  Idaho  contains  about  483,000  acres  of  extremely  valuable 
raptor  habitat.  This  area  contains  the  highest  density  of  nesting  raptors  in  North  America.  More  than  700  pairs, 
including  15  species,  nest  in  the  canyon. 


Laws,  Regulations,  &  Policies 


The  following  laws,  regulations,  and  policies  pro- 
vide the  foundation  for  management  of  raptors  on  the 
BLM's  public  lands: 

Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 

•  Declares  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  is  to 
manage  the  public  lands  in  a  manner  that  will 
protect  the  quality  of  scientific,  ecological,  and 
environmental  values,  and  that  will  protect  cer- 
tain public  lands  in  their  natural  condition. 

•  Provides  for  the  designation  of  Areas  of  Critical 
Environmental  Concern  (ACECs)  to  protect  and 
prevent  irreparable  damage  to  important  resource 
values,  including  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and 
other  natural  systems  or  processes. 


National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA) 

•  Declares  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  will 
be  to  encourage  productive  and  harmonious  re- 
lationships between  man  and  his  environment 
and  to  enrich  the  understanding  of  ecological 
systems  and  natural  processes  important  to  the 
nation. 

•  Requires  that  actions  taken  or  permitted  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  be  analyzed  to  determine  their 
effects  on  the  environment. 

Title  43,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Part  24 

•  Sets  forth  the  Department  of  the  Interior's  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Policy. 


•  Requires  that  an  inventory  of  all  public  lands, 
their  resources,  and  other  values  be  prepared  and 
maintained  on  a  continuing  basis. 

Bald  Eagle  Protection  Act 

•  Declares  that  it  is  illegal  to  take  any  eagle,  alive 
or  dead,  any  part  of  an  eagle,  or  any  nest  or  egg. 
(The  Act  was  amended  to  protect  both  bald  and 
golden  eagles  because  of  the  confusion  in  distin- 
guishing between  golden  eagles  and  juvenile 
bald  eagles.) 

Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act 

•  Declares  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
duties  and  powers  include  the  preservation,  dis- 
tribution, introduction,  and  restoration  of  game 
birds  and  other  wild  birds. 

•  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  duties  noted  above. 

Lacey  Act 

•  Allows  Federal  intervention  in  cases  of  inter- 
state transport  of  illegally  taken  animals. 


•  Declares  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should 
strengthen  and  support  the  mission  of  the  States 
to  conserve  and  manage  effectively  the  nation's 
fish  and  wildlife. 

•  Emphasizes  the  BLM's  role  in  conservation 
and  rehabilitation  of  fish  and  wildlife  and  their 
habitats. 

Endangered  Species  Act 

•  Provides  that  all  Federal  agencies  shall  utilize 
their  authorities  to  carry  out  programs  for  the 
conservation  of  endangered  and  threatened  spe- 
cies, including  the  ecosystems  upon  which  these 
species  depend. 

BLM  Manual  6500 

•  Declares  that  it  is  BLM  policy  to  manage  habitat 
with  emphasis  on  ecosystems  to  ensure  self- 
sustaining  populations  and  a  natural  abundance 
and  diversity  of  wildlife,  fish,  and  plant  re- 
sources on  the  public  lands. 

•  Asserts  that  to  carry  out  the  above  policy,  the 
BLM  will  do  inventory,  planning,  research, 
monitoring,  and  maintenance;  will  communi- 
cate, cooperate,  and  automate;  and  will  hire 
professional  staff. 


Prairie  Falcon  (Falco  mexicanus) 


Size: 

Wingspan: 

Weight: 

Number  of  Eggs: 

Egg  Laying: 

Incubation  and  Fledgling: 


14  to  20  inches 
30  to  40  inches 
1  1/4  to  2  pounds 
3  to  6  brownish  eggs 
Early  April  to  late  May 
8  to  10  weeks 


Prairie  falcons  —  like  all  falcons  —  don't  build  nests.  They  lay  their  eggs  on  sheltered 
cliff  ledges  or  in  nests  built  by  other  birds.  They  will  aggressively  defend  their  nesting 
territories  and  will  boldly  attack  much  larger  falcons  and  eagles  that  stray  too  close  to 
their  aeries. 

These  falcons  can  be  recognized  in  flight  by  their  rapid  wing  beats  and  short  glides. 
They  can  reach  speeds  of  150  miles  per  hour  when  diving  for  prey  or  defending  their 
nests. 


Fish  &  Wildlife  2000 


Fish  and  Wildlife  2000  —  A  Plan  For  the  Future 
sets  forth  the  following  objectives: 

Inventory  and  Monitoring 

•  Identify  key  nesting,  migration,  and  concentra- 
tion areas  for  birds  of  prey  on  public  lands. 

Planning  and  Land  Adjustments 

•  Implement  management  programs  on  key  habi- 
tats having  highly  significant  raptor  populations. 

Resource  Management  and  Activity  Plans 

•  Manage,  on  a  continuing  basis,  raptor  habitats  on 
public  lands  by  incorporating  habitat  and  prey 
management  considerations  in  land-use  and  ac- 
tivity plans.  This  can  be  done  through  Habitat 
Management  Plans  (HMPs),  timber  harvest  plans, 
and  mining  plans,  and  through  protective  provi- 
sions in  leases,  licenses,  or  permits  issued  by  the 
BLM. 


Special  Status  Species 

•  For  raptor  species  determined  to  be  in  need  of 
recovery  and  special  management,  collaborate 
with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  State 
agencies,  other  concerned  organizations,  and 
landowners  in  management  activities  that  con- 
tribute to  the  recovery  of  such  species. 

Awareness  of  Raptor  Resources 

•  Maintain  an  awareness  of  the  condition  and 
trend  of  raptor  resources  on  the  public  lands  by 
participating  in  monitoring  activities  with  other 
agencies  and  organizations. 

Accomplishing  these  objectives  will  result  in  bet- 
ter raptor  habitat  management  activities  on  BLM- 
managed  lands. 
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Significance  of  Raptor  Habitat 
on  BLM  Lands 


Raptors  (hawks,  eagles,  falcons,  and  owls)  have 
elicited  the  interest — even  worship — of  humans  since 
ancient  times.  Today,  raptors  are  one  of  the  most 
politically  sensitive  concerns  of  Federal  agencies  and 
the  public.  As  organisms  at  the  top  of  food  chains, 
raptors  are  both  biologically  important  and  environ- 
mentally sensitive.  These  characteristics  have  led  to 
widespread  BLM  and  public  recognition  of  the  need  to 
manage  raptors  and  their  habitats  effectively. 

Additionally,  the  aesthetic  appeal,  recreational  po- 
tential, and  susceptibility  to  indiscriminate  shooting 
and  human  disturbance  magnify  demands  on  some 
raptors.  Many  populations  have  declined,  local  extir- 
pations have  occurred,  and  some  species  are  near 
extinction.  Declining  habitat  quantity  and  quality  are 
the  major  causes.  Aggressive  conservation  and  man- 
agement programs  are  needed  to  reverse  these  declin- 
ing trends. 

The  public's  increasing  interest  in  raptors  is  based 
on: 


Prairie  falcon. 


Political  Sensitivity.  Raptors,  particularly  eagles, 
falcons,  hawks,  ospreys,  condors,  and  certain  owls,  are 
more  of  a  source  of  political  sensitivity  than  any  other 
group  of  birds.  Raptors  occupy  nearly  all  habitat  types 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  are  often  considered 
when  land-use  allocation  and  management  decisions 
are  made. 

Environmental  Sensitivity.  Raptors  are  directly 
and  indirectly  affected  by  environmental  impacts. 
Raptors  generally  have  more  acute  and  more  wide- 
spread problems  than  other  birds  due  to  their  position 
at  the  top  of  food  chains.  As  a  result,  reaction  times  to 
solve  raptor  problems  may  be  shorter,  underscoring  the 
importance  of  this  strategic  plan  and  its  successful 
implementation. 

Ecological  Importance.  Since  raptors  are  at  the  top 
of  the  food  chain,  they  are  key  ecological  barometers. 
Raptors  also  serve  as  important  indicators  of  natural 
biological  diversity,  ecosystem  balance,  landscape 
health,  and  overall  environmental  quality. 

Demonstrated  Potential  for  Management.  The 
potential  for  raptor  management  is  based  on  intensive 
research  over  the  past  15  years.  Progress  in  recent 
years  includes  the  following:  1)  Captive  breeding  of 
some  species  is  now  almost  routine.  2)  The  value  of 
egg  manipulations  (e.g.,  artificial  incubation  of  thin- 
shelled  eggs  and  double-clutching)  to  increase  produc- 
tivity has  been  proved.  3)  Testing  and  evaluation  of 
several  methods  of  introducing  birds  to  the  wild  is 
complete,  and  techniques  for  clutch  augmentation, 
fostering,  and  hacking  are  operational.  4)  Special  areas 
have  been  established  to  provide  direct  protection  of 
important  raptor  habitats.  5)  A  proliferation  of  raptor 
habitat  management  projects,  including  artificial  feed- 
ing programs,  artificial  perches  and  nesting  structures, 
and  development  of  new  nest  sites  is  evident.  Applying 
these  techniques  and  coordinating  on-the-ground  rap- 
tor habitat  management  programs  are  important  con- 
servation goals  for  the  1990's. 


Common  Barn  Owl  (Tyto  alba) 


Size: 

Wingspan: 

Weight: 

Number  of  Eggs: 

Egg  Laying: 

Incubation  and  Fledgling: 


14  to  16  inches 
42  to  46  inches 
3/4  to  1  1/4  pounds 
4  to  12  white  eggs 
February  and  March 
14  to  15  weeks 


Common  barn  owls  are  the  most  widespread  of  all  owls,  inhabiting  every  continent, 
except  Antarctica.  Their  hearing  is  so  developed  that  they  can  find  and  capture  prey 
in  total  darkness.  But  because  they  are  strictly  nocturnal  hunters,  they  are  difficult  to 
study. 

These  owls  nest  in  sheltered  sites  and  typically  make  their  homes  in  cavities  of  cliffs,  dirt 
banks,  or  haystacks.  Unlike  other  North  American  owls,  they  will  occasionally  raise 
two  broods  in  a  single  year. 


BLM's  Need  for  Raptor  Information 


The  BLM,  because  of  its  broad  scope  of  responsi- 
bilities, requires  information  and  specialized  expertise 
to  manage  resources  on  the  public  lands  in  accordance 
with  its  multiple-use  mandate.  Often  wildlife  informa- 
tion is  needed  to  assist  in  the  assessment  or  planning  of 
actions  taken  on  public  lands.  Following  are  some 
areas  where  raptor  information  commonly  figures  into 
decision-making  processes: 


Range  Management.  The  BLM's  livestock  graz- 
ing programs  involve  development,  evaluation,  and 
revision  of  management  plans;  issuance  of  grazing 
leases  and  other  permits;  and  implementation  of  range 
improvement  programs.  Rangeland  often  is  excellent 
raptor  habitat.  Allotment  Management  Plans  (AMPs) 
for  livestock  grazing  often  require  not  only  initial 
raptor  data,  but  also  long-term  monitoring. 


Planning.  Raptor  information  and  recommenda- 
tions are  needed  for  preparation  of  most  land-use  plans 
(i.e.,  Resource  Management  Plans  or  RMPs  and  site- 
specific  activity  plans).  Information  is  necessary  to 
develop  objectives,  establish  priorities,  and  make  land- 
use  decisions. 

Environmental  Assessment.  As  required  by  NEPA, 
hundreds  of  environmental  assessments  are  written  by 
Federal  and  State  land  managing  agencies  each  year, 
and  most  require  consideration  of  raptors. 

Lands  and  Realty  Actions.  Hundreds  of  actions 
taken  by  BLM  each  year  could  affect  raptor  habitat, 
including  land  sales,  withdrawals,  and  exchanges; 
rights-of-way  applications;  non-BLM  energy  initia- 
tives; and  special  land-use  permits. 


Bald  eagle. 


Wildlife  Habitat  Management.  The  BLM  needs 
raptor  habitat  and  species  management  information  to 
carry  out  its  land  management  responsibilities.  Land 
managers  frequently  are  hindered  in  making  decisions, 
and  wildlife  biologists  are  kept  from  developing  site- 
specific  goals  for  the  management  of  raptor  habitats 
because  of  the  lack  of  basic  information.  Raptor 
inventory  information  is  essential  to  prepare  fish  and 
wildlife  activity  plans  (HMPs),  coordinated  resource 
activity  plans,  and  ACEC  management  plans.  Moni- 
toring raptor  habitats  and  populations  is  also  an  impor- 
tant function  needed  to  assess  the  effects  of  other  land 
uses  and  decisions  on  raptors,  and  for  recovery  of 
threatened  and  endangered  species  of  raptors. 

Forest  Development  and  Management.  Timber 
harvest  activities  affect  northern  spotted  owls,  gos- 
hawks, bald  eagles,  and  certain  other  species  of  raptors. 
Development  of  sound  forest  management  plans  re- 
quires not  only  raptor  inventory  data,  but  also  raptor 
contract  stipulations  in  timber  harvest  plans,  manage- 
ment recommendations,  and  population  goals  for 
raptor  species  from  local  and  regional  or  rangewide 
perspectives. 

Recreation  Management.  Chance  encounters  with 
recreationists  are  often  problems  to  raptors.  To  ease 
conflicts,  biologists  and  managers  must  know  the  hab- 
its of  the  raptors,  as  well  as  the  timing  of  their  nesting, 
general  tolerance  levels  to  disturbance,  significance  of 
the  population  to  be  protected,  and  sizes  of  reasonable 
buffer  zones. 

Energy  and  Minerals  Development.  Regulation  of 
environmental  impacts  of  coal  surface  mining,  oil  and 
gas  development,  geothermal  development,  and  most 
other  energy  and  mineral  development  activities  re- 
quires biological  input.  Such  biological  input  must 
consider  protection  of  eagles,  falcons,  hawks,  owls, 
and  related  species. 


Artificial  nest  structure  used  by  ferruginous  hawks  (young  hawks  being  banded). 
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Raptor  Research  & 
Technical  Assistance  Center 


One  of  the  principal  strategies  for  implementing 
the  BLM's  Raptor  Habitat  Management  Strategy  Plan 
is  the  establishment  of  the  Raptor  Research  and  Tech- 
nical Assistance  Center  (RRTAC)  in  Boise,  Idaho.  The 
RRTAC,  established  on  March  15, 1990,  is  a  coopera- 
tive effort  involving  BLM,  Boise  State  University, 
University  of  Idaho,  Idaho  State  University,  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  Idaho  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game,  and  The  Peregrine  Fund,  Inc.  The  RRTAC  will 
be  responsible  for  implementing  a  number  of  the 
actions  identified  in  this  plan. 

The  purpose  of  the  RRTAC  is  to  provide  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  with  other  agencies  and  advo- 


cacy groups  to  promote,  develop,  facilitate,  and/or 
direct  raptor  research,  technical  assistance,  in-service 
training,  and  public  information  and  education  pro- 
grams. The  RRTAC  will  conduct  basic  and  applied 
research,  develop  and  implement  raptor  inventory  and 
monitoring  programs,  provide  technical  assistance  on 
raptor  issues  affecting  land-use  planning  and  decision- 
making, and  train  and  inform  cooperators.  The  coop- 
erators  foresee  the  RRTAC  as  the  center  for  a  technical 
and  management  network  for  raptor  work  in  the  West- 
ern United  States,  with  an  emphasis  on  public  lands, 
and  as  an  international  center  for  raptor  research. 


Golden  Eagle  (Aquila  chrysaetos) 


Size: 


Wingspan: 
Weight: 

Number  of  Eggs: 
Egg  Laying: 


30  to  42  inches 


74  to  90  inches 


7  to  13  pounds 


1  to  3  dull  white  eggs  with  brown  blotches 
early  February  to  mid-March 


Incubation  and  Fledgling:  15  to  16  weeks 

Strong,  broad  wings  and  rounded  tails  allow  golden  eagles  to  soar  effortlessly  for  long 
periods  of  time.  They  are  found  in  many  places  throughout  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
dipping  as  far  south  as  Mexico  and  northern  Africa.  These  eagles  get  their  name  from 
the  golden-colored  feathers  on  the  head  and  neck  of  the  adult  bird.  Their  legs  are 
completely  feathered  to  the  toes. 

Golden  eagles  nest  on  ledges  of  high,  rocky  cliffs.  Nests  are  built  of  sticks  and  may  be 
up  to  8  feet  in  diameter.  They  may  use  the  same  nest  year  after  year,  or  use  one  of 
several  alternate  nests. 
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Extent  of  Raptor  Habitats  on  Public  Lands 


BLM  biologists  have  identified  223  Key  Raptor 
Areas  in  1 1  states  that  encompass  25.6  million  acres,  of 
which  about  13.6  million  acres  are  public  lands 
(Table  1).  Identification  of  these  Key  Raptor  Areas  has 
enabled  the  BLM  to  determine  the  extent  and  diversity 


of  raptor  habitats  on  BLM  lands  and  to  provide  some 
indication  of  where  future  planning  and  management 
efforts  should  be  focused.  The  223  Key  Raptor  Areas 
are  listed  by  state  in  Appendix  1 . 


Table  1.  Distribution  of  BLM  Key  Raptor  Areas  by  state  (n=223). 


State 

No.  of 
Key  Areas 

%  of  Total  No. 
of  Key  Areas 

Acres  BLM 

Acres  Total1 

Alaska 

7 

3.1 

3,687,360 

4,317,360 

Arizona 

27 

12.1 

1,617,156 

4,938,160 

California 

(N.W.  Nevada) 

24 

10.8 

771,528 

1,264,802 

Colorado 

13 

5.8 

341,032 

463,840 

Idaho 

16 

7.2 

1,504,276 

2,144,756 

Montana 

(N.  Dakota) 

19 

8.5 

367,804 

1,166,294 

New  Mexico 

(Oklahoma) 

12 

5.4 

1,378,506 

3,331,886 

Nevada 

5 

2.3 

387,042 

387,042 

Oregon 

(Washington) 

40 

17.9 

388,736 

965,062 

Utah 

36 

16.1 

2,623,050 

3,048,865 

Wyoming 

24 

10.8 

494,087 

3,543,050 

Totals 

223 

100.0 

13,560,577 

25,571,117 

1  Total  acres  include  adjacent  and/or  included  private  lands  considered  also  to  be  key  raptor  habitat. 
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Key  Raptor  Areas  include: 

•  Areas  with  unusually  high  nesting  populations, 

•  Important  raptor  migration  points, 

•  Winter  concentration  areas,  or 

•  Areas  where  consideration  of  raptors  is  a  key 
issue  in  resource  management  or  activity  plans. 


These  areas  have  a  diversity  of  habitat  types 
(Figure  1)  and  special  habitat  features  that  benefit 
raptors  (Figure  2).  Each  Key  Raptor  Area  could  be 
characterized  by  up  to  4  habitat  types,  while  some  areas 
may  include  up  to  10  special  habitat  features. 

There  is  a  diversity  of  diurnal  raptor  species  in 
BLM  Key  Raptor  Areas  (Figure  3).  Generally,  more 
abundant  species  appear  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  list  and 
occur  in  many  Key  Raptor  Areas.  The  exceptions  are 
the  endangered  bald  eagle  and  peregrine  falcon.  While 
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Figure  1:  Occurrence  of  habitat  types  in  BLM  Key  Raptor  Areas.  Each  Key  Raptor  Area  could  be  characterized  by  up 
to  four  habitat  types. 
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Figure  2:  Occurrence  of  special  habitat  features  in  BLM  Key  Raptor  Areas.  Some  Key  Raptor  Areas  include  as  many 
as  ten  types  of  special  habitat  features. 
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Figure  3:  Occurrence  of  diurnal  raptor  species  in  BLM  Key  Raptor  Areas. 
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not  as  numerous,  they  also  occur  in  many  areas.  Conif- 
erous forest  species  (northern  goshawk,  sharp-shinned 
hawk),  neotropical  peripheral  species  (common  black 
hawk,  zone-tailed  hawk,  gray  hawk),  and  critically 
endangered  species  (California  condor,  aplomado  fal- 
con) occur  in  few  Key  Raptor  Areas. 

Nocturnal  raptors — owls — were  reported  in  far 
fewer  Key  Raptor  Areas  than  were  most  diurnal  rap- 
tors, probably  due  to  the  difficulty  of  observing  owls. 
Most  owls  were  reported  in  2  to  10  Key  Raptor  Areas, 
except  screech-owls  (12  areas),  burrowing  owls  (14 
areas),  spotted  owls  (14  areas),  and  great  horned  owls 
(38  areas).  In  general,  the  status  of  owl  species  is  not 
well  known  on  the  public  lands,  with  the  exception  of 
the  northern  spotted  owl.  Species  such  as  the  whis- 
kered screech-owl,  flammulated  owl,  northern  pygmy- 
owl,  and  ferruginous  pygmy-owl  need  special  inven- 
tory and  monitoring  attention. 

One-hundred  four  of  223  Key  Raptor  Areas  (47%) 
are  covered  by  Management  Framework  Plans  (MFPs). 
Another  45  (20%)  are  included  in  completed  RMPs. 


Thus,  a  total  of  149  Key  Raptor  Areas  (67%)  have  the 
benefit  of  broad  scope,  long-term  planning  efforts. 
Another  29  Key  Raptor  Areas  ( 1 3  %)  are  parts  of  RMPs 
that  are  under  development.  When  these  are  com- 
pleted, 178  of  223  Key  Raptor  Areas  (80%)  will  be 
covered  by  MFPs  or  RMPs. 

Site-specific  plans,  such  as  HMPs  for  wildlife  and 
ACEC  management  plans,  are  also  important,  and  93 
areas  (42%)  have  completed  site-specific  plans.  Eighty- 
seven  of  223  Key  Raptor  Areas  (39%)  have  completed 
HMPs  with  another  11  (5%)  being  covered  in  HMPs 
under  development.  About  6  of  the  Key  Raptor  Areas 
(3%)  have  ACEC  Management  Plans  either  completed 
or  under  development. 

Of  223  Key  Raptor  Areas,  161  (72%)  have  some 
type  of  on-the-ground  management  prescription  that 
directly  benefits  one  or  more  species  of  raptors  and/or 
their  habitats.  Most  prescriptions  are  formalized  in 
BLM  planning  documents.  The  most  common  man- 
agement prescriptions  used  for  the  Key  Raptor  Areas 
are  listed  in  Figure  4. 
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Figure  4:  Management  prescriptions  used  in  BLM  Key  Raptor  Areas  (n=223)  to  benefit  raptors. 
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The  number  of  Key  Raptor  Areas  potentially  af- 
fected by  each  type  of  land-use  action  is  one  measure 
of  the  extensive  planning  and  environmental  assess- 
ment required  to  manage  and  protect  raptor  habitat 
values  throughout  the  public  lands.  Figure  5  lists  the 
types  of  land-use  actions  and  the  number  of  Key  Raptor 
Areas  each  type  of  use  may  potentially  affect. 

Analysis  of  Key  Raptor  Areas  has  yielded  two 
main  conclusions: 

•  Key  Raptor  Areas  (i.e.,  raptor  habitats)  are  widely 
distributed  on  public  lands  in  1 1  states.  Habitat 
diversity  on  public  lands  is  high,  owing  not  only 
to  vegetation,  hydrologic,  and  climatic  factors, 
but  also  to  the  presence  of  numerous  special 
habitat  features  important  to  raptors.  Protective 
management  for  these  special  habitat  features 
during  planning  and  implementation  of  land-use 


actions  is  vital  to  maintaining  viable  populations 
of  the  45  species  of  raptors  that  occur  in  the 
Western  United  States. 

Planning,  environmental  assessment,  and  on- 
the-ground  management  options  available  to 
BLM  are  adequate  for  an  effective  raptor  man- 
agement program.  Various  management  pre- 
scriptions have  been  used  extensively  in  many 
raptor  habitats  (in  Key  Raptor  Areas  in  particu- 
lar). However,  many  opportunities  remain  for 
more  thorough  inventory,  planning,  on-the- 
ground  management,  and  monitoring.  An  em- 
phasis on  site-specific  planning  and  greater  con- 
sideration of  raptors  in  environmental  assess- 
ment and  decision-making  processes  are  ex- 
amples of  such  opportunities. 
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Figure  5:  Types  of  land-use  actions  that  occur  or  could  occur  in  BLM  Key  Raptor  Areas  (n=223). 
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Peregrine  Falcon  (Falco  peregrinus) 


Size: 

Wingspan: 

Weight: 

Number  of  Eggs: 

Incubation  and  Fledgling: 


15  to  20  inches 
35  to  40  inches 

1  1/4  to  2  1/4  pounds 

2  to  4,  white  with  reddish  brown  splotches 
8  to  9  weeks 


Peregrine  falcons  are  found  worldwide,  except  for  Antarctica.  Pesticide  use,  notably 
DDT,  weakened  the  shells  of  the  peregrines'  eggs  and  caused  an  alarming  decline  in 
the  number  of  birds. 

In  the  United  States,  the  peregrine  population  dropped  to  only  a  few  dozen  birds  in  the 
early  1970's.  Since  then  peregrines  have  made  a  remarkable  comeback  due  to  the 
banning  of  DDT.  Populations  are  also  coming  back  now  thanks  in  part  to  a  successful 
captive  breeding  program. 

Peregrines  are  the  fastest  of  all  raptors,  reaching  speeds  of  200  miles  per  hour  when 
diving.  They  will  feed  on  birds  up  to  the  size  of  ducks  and  usually  take  their  prey  in 
flight. 
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Implementation  Strategies 


This  section  recommends  the  strategies  for  imple- 
mentation of  the  management  actions  listed  in  the 
Bureau  Raptor  Team  Report.  Specific  goals  have  been 
identified  within  each  category  of  objectives  in  Fish  & 
Wildlife  2000,  and  the  recommended  strategies  are 
listed  for  each. 

These  strategies  incorporate  management  actions 
necessary  to  reach  the  required  goals.  The  manage- 
ment situation  summarizes  the  scope  and  extent  of 
current  activities  and  the  reason  for  increased  manage- 
ment attention  for  each  goal.  Detailed  workload  and 
cost  tables  have  been  included  (Appendix  2)  for  some 
of  the  recommended  strategies  that  are  considered 
major  program  work-  loads,  such  as  inventory,  moni- 
toring, and  plan  development. 

Many  of  the  recommended  on-the-ground  strate- 
gies will  be  implemented  at  the  Resource  Area  and 
District  Office  levels.  Land-use  plans  will  often  set  the 
broad  framework,  while  more  site-specific  activity 
plans  will  be  used  to  accomplish  specific  actions. 
Cooperative  partnerships  with  other  Federal  agencies, 
State  wildlife  agencies,  conservation  organizations, 
and  universities  will  be  essential  to  accomplish  strate- 
gies described  in  this  plan. 

Inventory  &  Monitoring 

Goal: 

Maintain  a  current  inventory  of  raptor  habitats  and 
populations  occurring  on  public  lands,  and  monitor 
their  status  at  least  every  5  years. 

Management  Situation: 

Inventories  of  raptor  populations  and  habitats  are 
essential  in  making  informed  resource  management 
decisions.  Although  a  number  of  Key  Raptor  Areas 
have  some  level  of  baseline  inventory  data,  many 
require  additional  data:  1)  to  update  existing  informa- 
tion; 2)  to  document  changes  in  habitat  condition;  3)  to 
collect  additional  information  on  other  raptor  species; 
4)  to  prepare  activity  plans,  i.e.,  HMPs,  ACEC  man- 
agement plans,  etc.;  and  5)  to  establish  a  baseline  for 
monitoring. 


Only  73  of  the  223  Key  Raptor  Areas  (33%)  have 
complete  inventories  for  at  least  two  species  of  raptors. 
Some  50  of  the  Key  Raptor  Areas  (22%)  are  less  than 
2,500  acres  and  usually  can  be  inventoried  using  base 
funds  and  existing  personnel.  The  other  173  Key 
Raptor  Areas  (78%)  require  a  more  concerted  effort. 

Monitoring  data  is  used  to  advise  managers  of  the 
effectiveness  of  current  land  management  practices  in 
protecting  and  improving  raptor  habitats  within  Key 
Raptor  Areas  and  to  identify  necessary  changes  in 
management.  Monitoring  information  is  also  critical 
in  measuring  progress  toward  meeting  raptor  popula- 
tion/habitat objectives  identified  in  land-use  and  activ- 
ity plans. 

To  date,  only  70  of  the  223  Key  Raptor  Areas 
(31%)  have  monitoring  programs  for  at  least  two 
species  of  raptors.  Monitoring  will  be  focused  on 
priority  species  and  habitats,  and  the  intensity  of  moni- 
toring will  be  commensurate  with  issues  and  resource 
conflicts,  resource  values,  and  levels  of  management. 

Recommended  Strategies: 

1 )  Prioritize  inventory  and  monitoring  needs  for 
Key  Raptor  Areas  at  the  State  level  and  in- 
clude them  as  part  of  State  Fish  and  Wildlife 
2000  Plans. 

2)  Inventory  173  Key  Raptor  Areas  over  a  5- 
year  period  to  determine  their  habitat  condi- 
tion and  capability.  Inventory  efforts  will 
focus  on  areas  containing  special  status  spe- 
cies and  areas  where  baseline  inventory  infor- 
mation is  needed  to  prepare  RMPs,  HMPs, 
and  recovery  plans.  Table  2  shows  the  total 
acreage  of  Key  Raptor  Areas  that  needs  to  be 
inventoried  and  the  cost  to  complete  such 
inventories. 

3)  Monitor  priority  species  and  habitats  on  153 
Key  Raptor  Areas  over  a  5-year  period.  Fo- 
cus monitoring  efforts  on  areas  to  address 
critical  issues  and  resource  conflicts.  Table  2 
shows  the  total  acreage  of  Key  Raptor  Areas 
that  needs  to  be  monitored  and  the  cost  of 
such  monitoring. 
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Table  2.  Total  acreage  of  Key  Raptor  Areas  by  state  with  sufficient  levels  of  inventory  and  monitoring.  Levels  are 
sufficient  when  at  least  2  species  are  at  least  80  percent  inventoried  or  monitored.  Costs  are  estimated  by  the  biologists 
except  where  indicated. 


State 

Acres  with 

Acres  with 

Cost  of 

Acres  with 

Acres  with 

Cost  of 

Sufficient 

Insufficient 

Inventory 

Sufficient 

Insufficient 

Monitoring 

Level  of 

Level  of 

($000) 

Level  of 

Level  of 

($000) 

Inventory 

Inventory 

Monitoring 

Monitoring 

Alaska 

1,967,360 

2,350,000 

188 

1,967,360 

2,350,000 

241 

Arizona 

1,205,930 

3,732,230 

1,246 

184,960 

4,753,200 

1,026 

California 

(Nevada) 

1,096,720 

168,082 

351 

2,820 

1,261,982 

520 

Colorado 

149,000 

314,840 

3151 

0 

463,840 

530 

Idaho 

935,285 

1,209,471 

418 

643,165 

1,501,591 

1,763 

Montana 

(N.  Dakota) 

262,600 

903,694 

125 

0 

1,166,294 

91 

New  Mexico 

(Oklahoma) 

493,326 

2,838,560 

7102 

490,695 

2,841,191 

7102 

Nevada 

0 

387,042 

29 

0 

387,042 

78 

Oregon 

(Washington) 

558,190 

406,872 

407 ' 

167,780 

797,282 

797 1 

Utah 

476,028 

2,572,837 

326 

114,040 

2,934,825 

300 

Wyoming 

3,371,050 

172,000 

1721 

230 

3,542,820 

1,112 

Totals 

10,515,489 

15,055,628 

4,287 

3,571,050 

22,000,067 

7,168 

1  Based  on  $1.00  per  acre  of  BLM  land. 

2  Based  on  $0.25  per  acre  of  BLM  land. 


4)  By  1996,  establish  a  long-term  raptor  moni- 
toring program  for  selected  Key  Raptor  Areas 
in  each  of  the  major  raptor  habitats.  At  least 
one  Key  Raptor  Area  should  be  selected  in 
each  of  the  major  habitat  types  (Figure  1). 
Each  selected  area  should  be  monitored  at 
least  every  5  years.  The  monitoring  program 
should  include  areas  with  the  majority  of 
raptorial  species  living  on  public  lands  and 
areas  affected  by  all  major  BLM  land  uses. 
Such  a  monitoring  program  should  be  coordi- 
nated with  global  climate  change  and  biologi- 
cal diversity  initiatives,  and  with  other  Fed- 
eral and  State  agency  efforts  geared  toward 


detecting  long-term  trends  in  wildlife  popula- 
tions and  habitats.  The  RRTAC,  in  coordina- 
tion with  the  states,  should  assist  in  selecting 
sites  and  developing  the  monitoring  system. 

5)  Evaluate  the  concept  of  using  raptors  as  indi- 
cators of  impacts  of  levels  of  various  surface- 
disturbing  activities,  and  evaluate  the  use  of 
raptors  as  an  integral  part  of  BLM's  effort  to 
monitor  the  environmental  effects  of  its  plans 
and  decisions.  The  RRTAC  should  take  the 
lead  in  this  effort. 
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6)  Assess  existing  raptor  field  office  inventory 
and  monitoring  data  to  determine  if  it  is 
applicable  to  automation  and  use  by  other 
field  offices  and  agencies.  The  RRTAC  should 
take  the  lead  in  this  effort. 

7)  Develop  standards  and  protocol  for  data  col- 
lection and  analysis  for  inventory  and  moni- 
toring of  raptor  habitats  and  populations. 
Establish  standardized  methods,  terminology, 
and  data  storage  systems  that  will  facilitate 
geographical  comparisons  of  data  and  avoid 
duplication  of  effort  and  undue  disturbance. 
The  RRTAC,  in  coordination  with  other  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies,  should  take  the  lead  in 
developing  a  system  for  coordination  among 
all  Bureau,  governmental,  and  private  entities 
gathering  such  information. 

In  order  to  fulfill  all  of  the  data  needs  noted  above, 
BLM  must  inventory  and  monitor  raptor  habitats  on  the 
public  lands.  Of  the  vast  acreage  of  raptor  habitat  on 
public  lands,  approximately  15  million  acres  in  Key 
Raptor  Areas  currently  have  an  insufficient  level  of 
inventory  concerning  all  facets  of  raptor  needs.  Addi- 
tionally, there  are  about  22  million  acres  in  Key  Raptor 
Areas  that  currently  have  an  insufficient  level  of  moni- 
toring (Table  2). 


Typical  ferruginous  hawk  nest  (old  fireplace  on  an 
abandoned  homestead). 


Norther  Harrier  (Ci 

'reus  cyaneus) 

Size: 

17  to  24  inches 

Wingspan: 

42  to  54  inches 

Weight: 

3/4  to  1  1/4  pounds 

Number  of  Eggs: 

3  to  9  white  eggs 

Incubation  and  Fledgling: 

8  to  9  weeks 

Northern  harriers  are  aerobatic  daredevils,  often  engaging  in  a  series  of  loops,  rolls, 
and  undulating  flight  called  "sky  dancing"  during  courtship. 

Also  known  as  marsh  hawks,  northern  harriers  are  found  throughout  North  America 
and  northern  Eurasia.  They  usually  build  their  nests  on  the  ground  among  tall  grasses 
or  cattails.  They  hunt  by  flying  low  over  marshes  and  fields,  holding  their  wings  in  a 
V-shaped  pattern. 
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Planning  &  Land 
Adjustments 

A.   Fish  &  Wildlife  Activity 
Planning 

Goal: 

Manage  habitats  using  an  ecosystem  management 
approach  for  raptors  and  other  wildlife  species,  unless 
specifically  mandated  to  implement  habitat  manage- 
ment for  a  single  raptor  species.  Emphasize  mainte- 
nance and  restoration  of  natural  biological  diversity. 

Management  Situation: 

Public  lands  will  be  managed  to  protect  the  scien- 
tific, ecological,  and  environmental  quality  of  raptor 
habitats,  consistent  with  multiple-use  and  sustained- 
yield  practices.  Raptor  habitats  will  be  managed  pri- 
marily through  land-use  plans,  such  as  MFPs  and 
PvMPs,  as  well  as  site-specific  plans,  such  as  HMPs  and 
ACEC  management  plans.  Of  the  223  Key  Raptor 
Areas,  93  (42%)  already  have  these  types  of  site- 


specific  plans,  but  most  are  not  implemented.  Assum- 
ing that  about  another  56  of  the  Key  Raptor  Areas 
(25%)  do  not  need  this  type  of  planning  because  of 
small  populations  or  other  considerations,  about  60-70 
Key  Raptor  Areas  (27-31%)  still  need  this  type  of 
planning.  Implementation  of  these  plans  is  the  thrust  of 
this  goal. 

Recommended  Strategies: 

1)  Complete  updating  of  93  fish  and  wildlife 
activity  plans  in  Key  Raptor  Areas  by  the  year 
2000  (Table  3).  Each  state  should  establish  a 
timetable  for  revision  and  include  it  in  their 
State  Fish  and  Wildlife  2000  Plan. 

2)  Complete  development  of  site-specific  activ- 
ity plans  for  1 30  Key  Raptor  Areas  by  the  year 
2000  (Table  3).  Each  state  should  prioritize 
activity  plan  development  for  Key  Raptor 
Areas  and  develop  a  timetable  to  accomplish 
State  Fish  and  Wildlife  2000  Plan  goals. 

3)  Complete  implementation  of  site-specific 
activity  plans  (HMPs,  ACECs,  etc.)  within 
Key  Raptor  Areas  by  the  year  2000  (Table  3). 
Each  state  should  review  existing  activity 


Sharp-Shinned  Hawk  (Accipiter  striatus) 


Size: 

Wingspan: 

Weight: 

Number  of  Eggs: 

Incubation  and  Fledgling: 


10  to  14  inches 

22  to  26  inches 

1/4  to  1/3  pounds 

3  to  8,  bluish  white,  spotted  and  blotched  with  brown 

7  1/2  to  8  weeks 


Sharp-shinned  hawks  are  found  from  the  edge  of  South  America  throughout  most  of 
North  America.  They  have  long  tails,  short,  rounded  wings,  and  a  square  or  notched 
tail. 

The  flight  of  sharp-shinned  hawks  is  characterized  by  several  quick  beats  and  a  glide. 
They  are  among  the  most  agile  fliers  of  all  raptors.  They  often  catch  their  prey  after 
a  high-speed  pursuit  through  dense  cover. 
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Table  3.  Projected  estimated  costs  for  planning 

and  implementation  in  the  223  Key  Raptor  Areas. 

State 

No.  of  Key  Areas 

Cost  of 

No.  of  Key  Areas 

Cost  of 

Cost  of 

With  Planning 

Updating 

Without  Planning 

Preparation 

Implementation 

($000) 

($000) 

($000) 

Alaska 

2 

25 

5 

159 

400 

Arizona 

23 

0 

4 

106 

575 

California 

(N.W.  Nevada) 

8 

92 

16 

188 

767 

Colorado 

5 

25 

8 

157 

263 

Idaho  5 

27 

11 

268 

3,206' 

Montana 

(N.  Dakota) 

2 

7 

17 

226 

47 

New  Mexico 

(Oklahoma) 

1 

8 

11 

85 

32 

Nevada 

2 

13 

3 

48 

165 

Oregon 

(Washington) 

20 

43 

20 

410 

2,4362 

Utah  12 

52 

24 

36 

284 

Wyoming 

13 

168 

11 

609 

747 

Totals 

93 

460 

130 

2,292 

8,922 

1  Includes  entire  plan  for  South  Fork  of  the  Snake  River. 

2  Includes  land  acquisition  for  Bald  Eagles. 


4) 


plans  to  ensure  site-specific  raptor  goals  are 
developed  before  proceeding  with  implemen- 
tation. Once  the  review  has  been  completed, 
develop  an  implementation  timetable  and  in- 
clude it  in  the  State  Fish  and  Wildlife  2000 
Plan.  Each  state  should  annually  identify  2  to 
4  site-specific  plans  as  part  of  the  budget 
process. 

Take  full  advantage  of  all  appropriate  cost- 
share/challenge-grant  funding  opportunities 
available  from  State  wildlife  agencies,  other 
Federal  agencies,  and  cooperators  from  the 
private  sector.  Identify  specific  cost-share 
projects  and  potential  cooperators  that  can 
help  prepare  and  implement  site-specific  ac- 
tivity plans. 


5)  Coordinate  the  implementation  of  HMPs  in 
Key  Raptor  Areas  with  riparian/wetland  res- 
toration programs.  Target  riparian/wetland 
habitats  that  are  within  Key  Raptor  Areas  for 
restoration,  provide  habitat  for  special  status 
raptor  species,  or  contain  riparian/wetland- 
dependent  species  of  raptors.  Restoration  of 
these  areas  should  be  identified  in  State  and 
District  riparian/wetland  enhancement  plans. 

B.    Land  Adjustments 

Goal: 

Use  BLM's  land  exchange,  land  purchase,  and 
other  authorities  as  opportunities  arise  to  consolidate 
raptor  habitats  on  public  lands,  with  emphasis  on  Key 
Raptor  Areas. 
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Management  Situation: 

Exchange  of  lands  to  help  management  and  con- 
servation of  Key  Raptor  Areas  is  an  important  long- 
term  strategy.  Land  uses  on  adjacent  private  and  State 
lands  that  are  not  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of 
raptor  populations  within  Key  Raptor  Areas  provide 
the  opportunity  for  BLM  to  propose  land  adjustments 
consistent  with  land-use  plan  decisions.  Management 
of  Key  Raptor  Areas  as  complete  ecological  units  is 
essential  for  the  long-term  productivity  of  populations 
and  habitats. 

Recommended  Strategies: 

1 )  Each  Bureau  office  should  identify  important 
parcels  of  land  for  adjustment  within  Key 
Raptor  Areas  and  incorporate  exchanges  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau's  planning  directions 
(e.g.,  in  HMPs,  RMPs,  and  State  Fish  and 
Wildlife  2000  Plans). 

2)  Each  state  should  develop  exchange  plans  (5- 
10  years)  for  Key  Raptor  Areas.  Actively 
pursue  all  land  acquisition  options  (exchange, 


purchase,  donation,  easement)  to  consolidate 
important  raptor  habitats  that  are  privately  or 
State  owned  within  Key  Raptor  Areas.  Allo- 
cate funding  for  appraisals,  cadastral  surveys, 
and  other  lands  and  realty  actions  necessary 
to  process  land  exchanges. 

3)  Actively  pursue  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Funds  (LWCF)  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
solidating ownership  within  Key  Raptor  Ar- 
eas. Annually  submit  LWCF  properties  as 
part  of  the  BLM  budget  process. 

Resource  Management 
&  Activity  Plans 

Goal: 

Identify  specific  raptor  management  objectives 
within  each  RMP/MFP  area  and  include  specific  alter- 
natives and  mitigation  measures  in  all  NEPA  and  other 
environmental  assessment  documents  concerning  Bu- 
reau actions  that  adversely  affect  raptor  populations 
and  habitats. 


American  Kestrel  (Falco  Sparvehus) 


Size: 

Wingspan: 

Weight: 

Number  of  Eggs: 

Egg  Laying: 

Incubation  and  Fledgling: 


8  to  12  inches 

21  to  24  inches 

1/4  to  3/4  pound 

4  to  5,  white  eggs  with  brown  spots 

Mid- April  to  early  May 

7  to  8  weeks 


American  kestrels  are  found  throughout  North  and  South  America.  They  are  among 
the  most  colorful  of  raptors,  often  brightly  marked  with  reddish,  blue,  and  cinnamon 
colors. 

American  kestrels  characteristically  hunt  from  the  tops  of  telephone  poles,  fence  posts, 
or  other  convenient  perches.  When  they  are  flying  and  searching  for  food,  they  often 
hover  while  beating  their  wings  rapidly. 
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Management  Situation: 

Resource  Management  Plans  and  nonwildlife  ac- 
tivity plans  can  directly  benefit  raptors  and  their  habi- 
tat. Many  management  actions  in  activity  plans  can  be 
designed  to  decrease  or  mitigate  the  impacts  to  raptors 
and  their  habitats.  Establishing  raptor  habitat  goals  for 
Key  Raptor  Areas  during  the  RMP  process  and  incor- 
porating them  in  decisions  for  other  land  uses  is  essen- 
tial. RMP  decisions  that  consider  raptor  goals  ensure 
the  most  cost-effective  and  sound  biological  approach 
for  managing  Key  Raptor  Areas.  Of  the  223  Key 
Raptor  Areas,  129  (58%)  are  currently  covered  by 
RMPs  or  MFPs  that  are  completed  or  being  developed. 

Environmental  assessments  are  used  to  ensure  that 
on-the-ground  actions  will  not  harm  raptor  habitat. 
Environmental  assessments  consider  resource  values 
and,  subsequently,  define  some  of  the  most  effective 
management  procedures. 

Recommended  Strategies: 

1)  Each  state  should  review  existing  RMPs  and 
MFPs  to  ensure  they  identify  Key  Raptor 
Areas  and  provide  proper  management  and 
protection.  Post- 1986  RMPs  should  estab- 
lish raptor  management  goals  for  Key  Raptor 
Areas.  Staff  should  consult  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Supplemental  Program  Guidance,  BLM 
Manual  Section  1622. 1.  Land-use  plans  that 
do  not  identify  Key  Raptor  Areas  should  be 
scheduled  for  amendment  or  brought  into 
compliance  next  time  the  land-use  plan  is 
updated. 

2)  Designate  Key  Raptor  Areas  as  ACECs  dur- 
ing the  RMP  process.  Each  state  should 
review  the  status  of  ACEC  plan  implementa- 
tion in  Key  Raptor  Areas,  identify  likely 
candidates  for  designation  during  the  next 
planning  cycle,  and  program  appropriate  fund- 
ing for  inventory  of  these  areas. 

3)  By  1995,  develop  standardized  raptor  stipu- 
lations for  various  land-use  actions  that  mini- 
mize the  negative  effects  of  various  multiple 
uses  and  projects  on  birds  of  prey.  Each  state, 
in  coordination  with  the  RRTAC,  should  de- 
velop standardized  stipulations  for  decision 
documents.  The  RRTAC  should  have  the 
lead  for  developing  of  standard  stipulations. 


4)  Once  raptor  stipulations  for  land-use  actions 
have  been  standardized  and  approved,  they 
should  be  incorporated  into  RMPs  and  activ- 
ity plans  within  Key  Raptor  Areas.  A  review 
schedule  should  be  developed  by  each  state 
and,  if  feasible,  synchronized  with  RMP  and 
activity  plan  revisions  and  updates.  Stipula- 
tions for  RMPs  and  activity  plans  that  iden- 
tify threatened  or  endangered  species  of 
raptors  within  Key  Raptor  Areas  should  be 
prioritized. 


Electric  distribution  and  transmission  lines  can  have 
detrimental  effects  on  perching  raptors  by  causing 
accidental  electrocutions. 

5)  Inventory  existing  power  lines  to  ensure  they 
meet  established  standards  as  described  in 
BLM  Manual  Section  285 1  and  in  Suggested 
Practices  for  Raptor  Protection  on  Power 
Lines  (Olendorff,  Miller,  and  Lehman,  1981, 
Raptor  Research  Report  No.  4).  Inventories 
of  power  lnes  within  Key  Raptor  Areas  should 
be  completed  first.  Raptor  population/habitat 
inventories  should  also  include  power  line 
inspections.  Ensure  that  all  new  power  lines 
are  safe  for  raptors.  The  RRTAC  can  provide 
technical  assistance  to  field  offices  on  raptor 
electrocution  abatement.  A  Bureau  hand- 
book on  the  subject  should  be  completed  by 
the  RRTAC  in  1993. 

6)  Review  major  NEPA  and  other  environmen- 
tal documents  that  pertain  to  Key  Raptor 
Areas  for  inclusion  of  raptor  habitat  manage- 
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ment  considerations.  The  RRTAC,  in  coordi- 
nation with  the  states,  should  assist  in  setting 
up  a  review  schedule. 

7)  Assess  the  adverse  and  beneficial  effects  of 
fire  on  raptor  habitats  and  the  opportunities 
for  integrating  fire  into  raptor  management 
systems.  Establish  a  team  of  experts  (both 
from  within  and  outside  BLM)  to  assess  and 
report,  by  1996,  the  benefits  of  fire  exclusion 
policies  vs.  promotion  of  natural  fire  regimes 
and  prescribed  burning  in  the  various  raptor 
habitats.  The  team  should  also  identify 
information  gaps  and  areas  requiring  more 
research. 

8)  Assess  the  adverse  and  beneficial  effects  of 
livestock  grazing  on  raptor  habitats  and  the 
opportunities  for  integrating  livestock  graz- 
ing into  raptor  management  systems.  Estab- 
lish a  team  of  experts  (both  from  within  and 
outside  BLM)  to  assess  the  benefits  of  graz- 
ing exclusion  vs.  prescribed  grazing  in  the 
various  raptor  habitats  by  1996.  The  team 
should  also  identify  information  gaps  and 
areas  requiring  more  research. 

Special  Status  Species 

Goal: 

Take  an  active  role  in  endangered  species  recovery 
processes  by  participating  on  Recovery  Teams,  imple- 
menting specific  Recovery  Plan  recommendations  in- 
volving raptor  habitats,  and  developing  and  imple- 
menting Habitat  Management  Plans  for  threatened  or 
endangered  species.  Manage  the  habitats  of  candidate 
species  (unlisted  species)  in  a  manner  to  ensure  that 
Federal  listing  never  becomes  necessary. 

Management  Situation: 

Compliance  with  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973,  as  amended,  is  BLM  policy.  BLM  has  consider- 
able habitat  for  bald  eagles  (115  Key  Raptor  Areas, 
52%)  and  peregrine  falcons  (67  Key  Raptor  Areas, 
6%).  Public  lands  also  are  (or  soon  will  be  )  home  to 
aplomado  falcons  (2  Key  Raptor  Areas,  1  %)  and  Cali- 
fornia condors  (1  Key  Raptor  Area,  <1%)  because  of 
scheduled  releases.  Swainson's  hawks  and  ferruginous 
hawks  are  important  candidate  species  on  public  lands. 


Ferruginous  hawk. 

Thorough  and  well-documented  conferences,  in- 
formal consultations,  and  formal  consultations,  pursu- 
ant to  Section  7  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  are 
essential  in  ensuring  that  no  BLM  action  will  jeopar- 
dize the  continued  existence  of  a  listed  species  or 
destroy  or  adversely  modify  formally  determined  criti- 
cal habitat. 

BLM  manages  enough  habitat  for  most  of  these 
species  to  participate  in  decisions  to  downlist  them  or, 
in  the  case  of  candidate  species,  to  list  them.  Manage- 
ment opportunities  are  increased  if  a  species  is 
downlisted  or  not  listed  at  all,  because  if  listed,  man- 
agement has  very  little  discretion  in  decisions  that 
involve  the  particular  species. 

Recommended  Strategies: 

A.  Threatened  &  Endangered 
Species 

1)  Determine  the  status  of  implementation  of 
Recovery  Plan  recommendations  and  fish 
and  wildlife  activity  planning  objectives  for 
the  bald  eagle,  peregrine  falcon,  California 
condor,  aplomado  falcon,  and  northern  spot- 
ted owl.  Based  on  this  review,  each  state 
should  identify  priority  areas  and  needs  for 
accelerating  recovery  efforts  and  include  them 
in  State  Fish  and  Wildlife  2000  Plans. 
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Common  to  the  southwestern  deserts,  the  elf  owl  is  less  than  6  inches  in  length  with  a 
15-inch  wingspan.  This  tiny,  slim  owl  has  a  short  tail  that  separates  it  from  others  of 
a  similar  size. 

The  elf  owl  frequently  nests  and  roosts  by  day  in  holes  in  the  giant  saguaro  cactus.  Like 
other  owls,  the  elf  has  large  eyes  that  are  fixed  in  their  sockets  so  the  entire  head  moves 
as  the  owl  shifts  its  gaze.  It  is  often  sighted  in  the  early  evening  flying  on  silent  wings 
in  search  of  large  insects  and  larvae. 


California  Condor 


With  a  wingspan  of  10  feet,  this  magnificent  vulture  is  the  largest  and  grandest  of  its 
tribe.  Unfortunately,  few  condors  soar  in  the  wild  today,  as  the  species  is  near 
extinction  due  to  accumulation  of  pesticides  and  advancement  of  civilization,  coupled 
with  a  low  reproductive  rate. 

In  the  wild,  the  condor  prefers  to  lay  its  single  egg  on  the  bare  soil,  gravel,  or  rocky  floor 
of  a  crevice  in  a  cliff.  Through  an  active  captive  breeding  program,  the  condor  is 
expected  to  again  glide  gracefully  through  the  remote  regions  of  the  hot  interior 
mountains  and  valleys  of  southern  California. 


Burrowing  owls. 


2)  Engage  in  the  recovery  process  for  the  bald 
eagle  by: 

a)  Providing  the  leader  for  the  Pacific  Bald 
Eagle  Recovery  Team,  and  maintaining 
close  contact  with  other  Bald  Eagle  Re- 
covery Teams. 

b)  Monitoring  the  Bald  Eagle  recovery  pro- 
cess through  cooperation  in  summer 
breeding  and  midwinter  surveys. 

3)  Engage  in  the  recovery  process  for  the  per- 
egrine falcon  by: 

a)  Completing  the  study  of  recovery  of  the 
Peregrine  Falcon  in  California  by  the  end 
of  FY  93. 

b)  Actively  cooperating  in  statewide  moni- 
toring efforts. 

4)  Actively  participate  in  the  northern  spotted 
owl  recovery  and  management  effort  in  Or- 
egon/Washington and  California  by: 
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5) 


a)  Providing  members  to  the  Northern  Spot- 
ted Owl  Recovery  Team. 

b)  Monitoring  and  inventorying  spotted  owls 
in  typical  and  atypical  habitats. 

c)  Maintaining  spotted  owl  nesting  data 
bases. 

d)  Providing  spotted  owl  coordinators. 

BLM's  Oregon  Cooperative  Research  Cen- 
ter should  have  the  lead  for  coordinating  the 
above  activities.  The  RRTAC  will  cooperate 
as  requested.  The  RRTAC  currently  (1990) 
has  approximately  700  articles  on  the  spotted 
owl  in  its  Raptor  Management  Information 
System. 

Provide  support  for  recovery  teams  and  the 
recovery  process  for  other  raptor  species. 


6)  Ensure  that  formal  Section  7  consultations 
are  conducted  and  well  documented  wher- 
ever Bureau  actions  may  affect  endangered  or 
threatened  raptors. 

7)  Ensure  that  advisory  recommendations,  opin- 
ion statements,  and  statements  of  incidental 
take  are  accurate  and  feasible  by  reviewing 
such  documents  before  they  are  finalized.  It 
is  mandatory  that  BLM  take  an  active  role  in 
assisting  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in 
developing  Section  7  biological  opinions  for 
projects  on  public  lands. 

B.  Candidate  Species 

1)  Complete  detailed  status  reviews  of  the  fer- 
ruginous hawk,  Swainson's  hawk,  Mexican 
spotted  owl,  and  other  candidate  or  state- 
listed  sensitive  raptor  species  on  public  lands 


Young  ferruginous  hawks  (40  days  old). 
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Turkey  Vulture  (Cathartes  aura) 


Size: 


Wingspan: 


26  to  32  inches 


68  to  72  inches 


Weight:  2  to  5  pounds 

Number  of  Eggs:  1  to  3,  white  with  darker  spots 

Incubation  and  Fledgling:  15  to  16  weeks 

Turkey  vultures  are  scavengers  —  soaring  on  their  strong  wings  and  searching  for  dead 
animals  to  feed  on.  Their  talons  are  not  very  strong,  making  them  ill-equipped  to  kill 
their  own  prey. 

Turkey  vultures  are  a  common  raptor,  found  in  most  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  from 
southern  Canada  to  the  tip  of  South  America.  In  flight,  their  wings  tilt  while  held  in 
a  definite  V  shape.  Their  featherless  heads,  with  a  splotch  of  red  across  the  face,  make 
them  a  bird  that  is  easy  to  identify. 


by  1994.  The  RRTAC  should  take  the  lead 
and  coordinate  this  effort  with  the  states  and 
other  agencies. 

2)  Based  on  the  status  review  of  candidate  and 
State-listed  sensitive  species,  target  Key  Rap- 
tor Areas  for  intensified  habitat  management 
and  conservation.  Funding  and  management 
needs  for  species  in  Key  Raptor  Areas  and 
other  habitats  should  be  identified  in  activity 
plans,  State  Fish  and  Wildlife  2000  Plans, 
and  corresponding  budget  documents.  The 
RRTAC,  in  coordination  with  states,  can  as- 
sist in  identifying  important  habitat  areas. 

3)  Identify  other  species  that  may  be  declining 
to  the  point  where  a  detailed  status  review  is 
necessary.  RRTAC,  in  coordination  with  the 
states,  can  program  identified  status  reviews. 

4)  Designate,  as  BLM  sensitive  species,  raptors 
that  are  declining  to  the  point  that  candidate 
or  listed  status  may  be  appropriate.  Each  state 
should  emphasize  its  management  in  Key 
Raptor  Areas  through  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  activity  plans. 


Awareness  of  Raptor 
Resources 

A.    Coordination,  Partnerships, 
&  Training 

Goal: 

Publicize  raptor  management  research  and  indi- 
vidual raptor  management  projects.  Facilitate  infor- 
mation transfer  within  BLM,  with  other  State  and 
Federal  agencies,  and  with  the  general  public. 

Management  Situation: 

Coordination  of  activities  that  affect  raptors  with 
other  agencies  and  constituents  is  vital  to  successful 
management.  Partnerships  provide  the  chance  for 
BLM  to  accomplish  more,  develop  cooperative  projects, 
and  provide  better  overall  raptor  management  in  the 
1990's. 
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Public  awareness  of  raptor  resources  on  the  public 
lands  is  vital  for  proper  management  and  protection. 
Recognition  of  such  resources  by  BLM  managers  and 
interdisciplinary  specialists  is  also  important.  An 
increased  internal  and  external  awareness  of  the  re- 
sources of  Key  Raptor  Areas  is  essential  for  the  success 
of  this  strategy. 

Recommended  Strategies: 

1)  Develop  memorandums  of  understanding/ 
cooperative  agreements  with  Federal  and  State 
agencies  and  conservation  groups  to  foster 
partnerships  and  cooperative  ventures  that 
benefit  raptor  habitat  management  on  public 
lands. 

2)  Consolidate  habitat  management  actions  for 
Key  Raptor  Areas  and  include  them  within 
State  Fish  and  Wildlife  2000  Plans.  Develop 
raptor  action  plans/challenge-grant/cost-share 
agreements  on  a  statewide  basis  with  key 
conservation  organizations  and  other  Federal 
and  State  agencies. 

3)  Develop  and  implement  State  public  affairs 
plans  to  educate  the  general  public  and  BLM 
employees  about  BLM's  raptor  habitat 
management  program.  Use  various  media  to 
promote  raptor  habitat  and  species  protec- 
tion. 

4)  Publish  an  annual  report  that  highlights  the 
progress  being  made  in  implementation  of 
this  strategic  plan  and  the  raptor  component 
of  State  Fish  and  Wildlife  2000  Plans.  The 
RRTAC,  in  coordination  with  the  states, 
should  have  the  lead  on  this  effort. 

5)  Annually  assess  the  Bureauwide  implemen- 
tation of  the  raptor  habitat  management  com- 
ponent of  Fish  and  Wildlife  2000.  As  part  of 
the  overall  Fish  and  Wildlife  2000  tracking 
system,  identify  specific  raptor  recommenda- 
tions/workloads and  State  Fish  and  Wildlife 
2000  Plans  that  require  tracking  from  a 
Bureauwide  or  statewide  perspective.  The 
RRTAC  should  have  the  lead,  in  coordination 
with  State  Offices  and  the  Washington  Office 
for  assessing  this  strategy  and  annually  pub- 
lishing an  administrative  report. 


6)  Continue  to  compile,  maintain,  and  publicize 
the  availability  of  the  Raptor  Management 
Information  System  and  the  Snake  River  Birds 
of  Prey  Literature  File  as  an  RRTAC  func- 
tion. Respond  to  all  requests  for  information 
from  both  inside  and  outside  BLM. 

7)  Identify  technical  assistance  needs  necessary 
to  accomplish  raptor  workloads  addressed  in 
activity  plans,  State  Fish  and  Wildlife  2000 
Plans,  and  budget  documents.  The  RRTAC, 
in  consultation  with  State/District  Offices, 
should  assess  Bureauwide  raptor  technical 
assistance  needs  by  1995. 

8)  Provide  the  RRTAC  with  the  capability  (based 
on  projected  technical  assistance  needs)  to 
respond  to  requests  for  technical  assistance 
from  within  and  outside  the  Bureau. 

9)  By  1996,  in  cooperation  with  the  Phoenix 
Training  Center  (PTC),  develop  and  maintain 
a  raptor  habitat  training  package  that  ad- 
dresses inventory  and  monitoring  techniques, 
habitat  analysis,  development  of  raptor  habi- 
tat goals,  mitigation  of  the  effects  of  various 
land  uses  on  raptor  habitats/populations,  and 
raptor  data  analysis  and  storage.  The  RRTAC, 
in  cooperation  with  the  PTC,  should  assist  in 
developing  the  training  package. 

10)  Develop  management  handbooks  (including 
guidelines  and  stipulations)  for  three  species 
of  raptors  per  year.  This  should  be  accom- 
plished by  the  RRTAC  staff. 

11)  Provide  career  development/educational  op- 
portunities for  temporary  training  assignments 
of  Bureau  employees  at  the  RRTAC  in  coor- 
dination with  the  PTC  and  other  RRTAC 
cooperators. 

12)  Improve  coordination  of  BLM  raptor 
management  with  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies, universities,  and  public  and  private  or- 
ganizations. This  will  be  done  through  par- 
ticipation in  meetings,  workshops,  commit- 
tees, and  task  forces;  sponsorship  of 
interagency  training;  identification  of  state 
level  raptor  coordinators;  and  provision  of 
leadership  in  standardization,  storage,  and 
transfer  of  raptor  information. 
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13)  Publish  raptor  research  and  management 
project  reports  to  help  technology  transfer 
inside  and  outside  the  Bureau.  The  RRTAC 
should  work  with  the  State  Offices,  the  Ser- 
vice Center,  and  the  PTC  to  identify  studies 
and  research  that  merit  publication. 

B.    Research  &  Development 

Goal: 

Conduct  long-term  research  to  learn  more  about 
raptor  populations,  their  prey,  and  associated  habitat 
changes  to  help  improve  resource  management  and 
contribute  to  accomplishing  BLM  raptor  management 
goals. 

Management  Situation: 

Increased  emphasis  on  research  and  development 
for  BLM  in  the  1990's  will  involve  management  of 
wild  raptor  populations  and  their  habitats,  human  ef- 
fects on  raptor  habitat,  and  the  mitigation  of  those 
effects.  In  the  case  of  the  northern  spotted  owl,  for 
example,  the  tremendous  need  for  information  is 
evident. 


Recommended  Strategies: 

1)  By  1994,  identify  priority  raptor  research 
needs  to  improve  management  of  raptor  habi- 
tats on  public  lands.  These  needs  should 
address  important  resource  management  is- 
sues and  should  enhance  the  quality  of  indi- 
vidual research  and  development  projects. 
Priority  funding  should  be  given  for  research 
needs  associated  with  the  management  of  the 
223  Key  Raptor  Areas.  This  effort  should 
also  include  the  identification  of  those  Key 
Raptor  Areas,  representative  of  the  various 
raptor  habitat  types  (Figure  1),  where  long- 
term  research  could  address  resource  man- 
agement issues,  support  global  warming  and 
biological  diversity  initiatives,  and  have  broad 
management  application.  The  RRTAC,  in 
coordination  with  states,  should  accomplish 
this  task. 

2)  Focus  research  on  the  short-  and  long-term 
impacts  of  surface-disturbing  activities  on 
raptor  habitat  quality  and  raptor  nesting  suc- 
cess. Specifically,  assess  habitat  alterations, 
such  as  wildfire,  grazing,  rangeland  seedings, 


Black-shouldered  kites. 
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timber  harvest,  energy  development,  and  mili- 
tary activities,  for  priority  funding. 

3)  Through  1995,  continue  research  on  the  ef- 
fects of  military  training  and  wildfire  in  the 
Snake  River  Birds  of  Prey  Area  in  Idaho  as 
the  RRTAC's  initial  research  emphasis. 

4)  Continue  research  and  studies  on  forestry 
management  issues  as  they  relate  to  old  growth 
forest  attributes  and  northern  spotted  owls. 
This  work  in  Oregon  will  be  conducted  or 
overseen  by  BLM's  Oregon  Cooperative 
Research  Center  (OCRC).  RRTAC  will  col- 
laborate and  exchange  information  with 
OCRC. 


5)  Identify  cooperative  research  projects  with 
other  Federal  and  State  agencies,  universi- 
ties, and  public  and  private  organizations. 
Consider  the  use  of  challenge-grant/cost-share 
funding  for  research  projects  in  Key  Raptor 
Areas. 

6)  Help  field  offices  design  and  analyze  results 
of  raptor  research,  and  establish  standard  pro- 
cedures for  responding  to  raptor  research 
projects  initiated  outside  the  Bureau  involv- 
ing public  lands.  The  RRTAC  staff  should  be 
available  to  assist  field  offices. 
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Conclusion 


Key  Raptor  Areas,  the  important  concept  on  which 
this  document  is  based,  constitute  the  major  portion  of 
raptor  habitat  on  the  public  lands.  Most  of  BLM's 
available  time  and  money  for  raptors  should  be  spent 
on  the  223  Key  Raptor  Areas  and  those  that  will  be 


Spotted  owl,  Federally  listed  as  threatened. 


identified  when  the  list  is  updated  in  the  coming  years. 
Thus,  by  pursuing  the  five  Fish  and  Wildlife  2000 
objectives  for  these  areas,  BLM  will  go  a  long  ways 
toward  accomplishing  a  Raptor  Management  Program 
in  which  Americans  can  take  pride.  Already  there  is 
much  to  cheer  about  as  is  documented  in  the  Raptor 
Habitat  Team  report,  but  more  remains  to  be  done. 

With  modest  increases  in  funding,  as  outlined  in 
Appendix  2,  the  tide  of  advancing  declines  in  raptor 
populations  can  be  turned.  It  was  turned  in  the  early 
1970's  with  the  banning  of  the  use  of  DDT,  and  again 
in  the  early  1980's  with  the  reintroduction  of  peregrine 
falcons,  bald  eagles,  and  ospreys  into  habitats  where 
they  had  been  extirpated  or  severely  reduced  in 
numbers. 

The  next  logical  step  is  to  implement  a  broad- 
based  habitat  management  program.  Habitat  is  the  key 
to  managing  raptor  populations!  Where  habitat  re- 
mains, so  too  will  the  raptors,  their  prey,  and  the  plants 
on  which  the  prey  depend.  Today  there  still  are 
spectacular  raptor  populations.  Today  there  still  are 
large  prey  populations  to  support  raptors.  And  today 
there  still  are  plants  to  support  the  prey. 

But  what  about  tomorrow?  Will  unplanned 
"progress"  chip  away  at  these  precious  resources?  Or 
will  inventorying,  planning,  implementing,  and  moni- 
toring in  Key  Raptor  Areas  help  preserve  what  is 
presently  there?  This  is  A  Strategy  for  the  Future  —  a 
future  that  must  not  be  left  unplanned. 
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Appendix  I 


Key  Raptor  Areas  by  State,  Including  Acres  of  Public 
Lands  and  Status  of  Site-Specific  Planning 


State  Key  Raptor  Area  Name  (Number) 

Alaska  Kuskokwim  River  (1) 1 

Lime  Hills  (2) 

Brooks  Range  Foothills  (3) 
Colville  River  (4) 
Sagwon  Bluffs  (5) 
Utukok  Uplands  (6) 
Gulkana  River  Basin  (7) 

Arizona  Kanab  Creek  (8) 

Mt.  Trumbull/Mt.  Logan  (9) 

Paria  Canyon/Vermillion  Cliff  (10) 

Alamo  Lake  (11) 

Burro  Creek,  Francis  Creek  (12) 

Grand  Wash  Cliffs  (13) 

Hualapai  Valley  (14) 

Pinnacles  (15) 

Middle  Gila  Planning  Unit  (16) 

Silverbell  Planning  Unit  (17) 

Aravaipa  Canyon  (18) 

Black  Rock  (19) 

Bonita  Creek  (20) 

Eagle  Creek  (21) 

Gila  Box  (22) 

Markham  Creek  (23) 

Muleshoe  (24) 

Needles  Eye  (25) 

San  Manuel  Riparian  (26) 

Peloncillo  Mountains  (27) 

San  Pedro  River  (28) 

San  Simon  Valley  (29) 

Sulphur  Springs  Valley  (30) 

Bill  Williams  River  (31) 

Whipple  Mountains  (32) 

Colorado  River  Corridor  (33) 

Mittry  Lake  Wildlife  Area  (34) 

California         Blue  Ridge  (35) 

Carrizo/Elkhom  Plain  (36) 
Spanish  Needles  (37) 
Harper  Dry  Lake  (38) 
Newberry/Granite  Mtns.  (39) 
Superior  Valley  (40) 


Acres  BLM 

Plan 

480,000 

HMP-P  2,  3 

300,000 

HMP-P 

1,000,000 

HMP-P 

400,000 

HMP-P 

207,360 

HMP-C  4 

1 ,000,000 

HMP-P 

300,000 

HMP-C 

40,000 

HMP-C 

45,000 

HMP-C 

95,000 

HMP-C 

15,232 

HMP-C 

37,150 

HMP-C 

5,760 

HMP-C 

36,864 

HMP-C 

1,690 

HMP-C 

192,000 

HMP-C 

266,000 

HMP-C 

60,000 

HMP-C 

700 

HMP-C 

9,000 

HMP-C 

5,000 

HMP-C 

20,000 

HMP-C 

5,000 

HMP-C 

24,000 

HMP-C 

5,000 

HMP-C 

160 

ACEC-C  5 

43,000 

HMP-C 

43,000 

448,000 

HMP-C 

69,000 

5,500 

110,000 

HMP-U  6 

23,100 

HMP-C 

12,000 

HMP-C 

3,268 

HMP-C 

UNK7 

HMP-C 

UNK 

4,000 

ACEC-C 

160,000 

HMP-P 

25,000 

HMP-P 
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Colorado 


Idaho 


Cima  Dome  (41) 

Piute  Creek  (42) 

Red  Mtn./EI  Paso  Mtns.  (43) 

Robbers  Roost  (44) 

Fall  River  Mills  Bald  Eagle  (45) 

Hat  Creek  Bald  Eagle  (46) 

Lower  Klamath  Basin  (47) 

Pit  River  Canyon  (48) 

Eagle  Lake  Complex  (49) 

Round  Valley  Bald  Eagle  (50) 

Skedaddle/Amadee  Complex  (51) 

Hayes  Canyon  (52) 

High  Rock  Canyon  (53) 

Surprise  Valley  (54) 

Wall  Canyon  (55) 

Butte  Creek  Mgmt.  Area  (56) 

Cache  Creek  (57) 

Peregrine  Falcon  Project  (58) 

Blanca  Wildlife  Habitat  Area  (59) 
Lower  Rio  Grande  River  (60) 
Cathedral  Spires  (61) 
South  Platte  Reservoirs  (62) 
Beaver  Creek  (63) 
Browns  Canyon  (64) 
Table  Mountain  (65) 
Sheep  Mountain  (66) 
Hiawatha-Powder  Wash  (67) 
lles-Duff-Williams  Fork  Mtns.  (68) 
Yampa-Williams  Fork-Little  Snake  (69) 
Dolores  River  (70) 
Ruby-Horsethief  Canyon  (71) 

Brownlee/Oxbow  Reservoirs  (72) 
Snake  River  Birds  of  Prey  Area  (73) 
Jarbidge  River  (74) 
Owyhee  River  (75) 
Black  Pine  Valley  (76) 
Bowen  Canyon  (77) 
Wolf  Lodge  Bay  (78) 
American  Falls  Res.  Roost  (79) 
Deer  Park  Roost  (80) 
South  Fork  Snake  River  (81) 
Lower  Blackfoot  River  (82) 
Thousand  Springs  Wetland  (83) 
Upper  Salmon  River  Corridor  (84) 
Bennet  Hills/Wendell  Planning  Unit  (85) 
Camas  Prairie  (86) 
Snake  River  Canyon  (87) 


52,000 

HMP-P 

280 

ACEC-C 

280,000 

HMP-P 

4,000 

1,130 

HMP-U 

920 

HMP-U 

11,760 

HMP-C 

6,640 

13,000 

ACEC-C 

280 

HMP-U 

15,000 

9,750 

77,000 

HMP-C 

90,000 

3,000 

2,500 

8,000 

HMP-C 

UNK 

5,750 

HMP-C 

1,440 

ACEC-P 

240 

HMP-C 

7,100 

HMP-C 

20,750 

HMP-P 

6,614 

UNK 

HMP-C 

1,020 

HMP-C 

176,735 

59,126 

13,000 

24,985 

24,272 

HMP-P 

40,000 

482,640 

HMP-C 

UNK 

180,000 

ACEC-C 

161,140 

HMP-C 

10,959 

HMP-C 

332 

HMP-C 

UNK 

UNK 

15,352 

HMP-P 

6,468 

3,300 

HMP-U 

18,860 

500,000 

85,000 

225 
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Montana  Centennial  Valley  (88) 

Lima  Foothills  (89) 

Lower  Beaverhead-Bighole  River  (90) 
Madison  River  (91) 
Sweetwater  Breaks  (92) 
Kevin  Rim  (93) 

Rock  Mountain  East  Front  (94) 
Marias  River  (95) 
Upper  Missouri  River  (96) 
Missouri  River  Wild  and  Scenic  River  (97) 
Big  Bend  of  the  Milk  River  (98) 
Milk  River  (99) 
Rock  Creek  Canyon  (100) 
Rock  Creek-Thoeny  Area  (101) 
Timber  Creek  (102) 
Howrey's  Island  (103) 
Little  Missouri  River  Winter  Roost  (104) 
Lone  Tree  Management  Area  (105) 
Tobacco  Garden/Williston  (106)  (N.  Dak.) 

New  Mexico     Bald  Eagle  ACEC  (1 07) 
Chaco  Coal  Area  (108) 
Apache  Box  (109) 
Gila  River  Lower  Box  (110) 
Gila  River  Middle  Box  (111) 
Lake  Holloman  (112) 
Big  Canyon  (113) 
East  Guadalupe  Foothills  (114) 
Los  Medanos  Raptor  Area  (115) 
Macho  Wildlife  Habitat  Area  (116) 
Southern  Gypsum  Area  (117) 
Red  River  Public  Lands  (118)  (Okla.) 

Nevada  Goshute  Mtn.  Migration  Area  (1 1 9) 

Jackpot  Yearlong  Use  Area  (120) 
Salt  Lake  ACEC  (121) 
South  Goshute  Roost  Site  (122) 
Dry  Mountain,  Newark  Valley  (123) 

Oregon  Catlow  Rim  (124) 

Pickett  Rim  (125) 

Rattlesnake,  Etc.,  Bald  Eagle  Roosts  (126) 
Silver  Creek  (127) 
Stinking  Water  Mountains  (128) 
Siuslaw  River  (Coast  Range  )  (129) 
Triangle  Lake  (130) 
Windy  Peak  (131) 
Coburg  Hills  (132) 
Fall  Creek  Lake  (133) 
McKenzie  River  (134) 
Cottage  Grove  Lake  (135) 


85,000 

HMP-C 

140,000 

5,000 

5,100 

33,000 

4,657 

19,518 

HMP-U 

1,120 

1,880 

1,500 

4,000 

1,400 

3,960 

5,840 

9,560 

631 

20 

70,393 
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HMP-C 

80,000 

400 

2,631 

ACEC-P 

720 

ACEC-P 
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HMP-P 

700 

HMP-P 

500,000 

HMP-P 

80,000 

HMP-P 

634,700 

75,000 

HMP-P 

UNK 

UNK 

1,000 

HMP-C 

6,037 

ACEC-C 
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380,000 

HMP-U 

5,310 

4,000 

60 

HMP-U 

14 

HMP-C 

1 

HMP-C 

31,000 

HMP-C 

8,000 

HMP-C 

6,000 

HMP-C 

7,000 

HMP-C 

9,000 

HMP-C 

17,000 

HMP-C 

5,000 
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Dorena  Lake  (136) 

Siuslaw  River  (South  Valley)  (137) 

South  Valley  (138) 

Abert  Rim/Chewaucan  Marsh  (139) 

Bryan  Mountain  (140) 

Gerber  Reservoir  (141) 

Fish  Cr.  Rim/Warner  Valley  (142) 

Spotted  Owl  Management  Areas  (143) 

Hellgate  Rec.  Section,  Rogue  River  (144) 

Upper  Crooked  River/Beaver  Creek  (145) 

Umpqua  River  Corridor  (146) 

Spotted  Owl  Habitat  Sites  (147) 

Owyhee  River  Canyon  (148) 

Chalk  Butte  Raptor  Area  (149) 

Utah  Kenarra  Canyon  (150) 

Rush  Lake  (151) 
Summit  Canyon  Roost  Site  (152) 
Cisco  Desert  (153) 

Colo.  River  Portal/Dead  Horse  Point  (154) 
Dolores  Triangle  (155) 
Professor  Valley/McG raw  Bottom  (156) 
Westwater  Canyon/Fish  Ford  (157) 
Panguitch  (158) 

Bookcliff  Raptor  Nesting  Area  (159) 
Desolation  Canyon  (160) 
San  Juan  Resource  Area  (161) 
San  Juan  River  (162) 
Castle  Gate  Cliffs  (163) 
Green  River/Labyrinth  Canyon  (164) 
Big  Hollow  Raptor  Area  (165) 
Deep  Creek  Mountains  (166) 
Fountain  Green  (167) 
Lost  Creek  (168) 
Otter  Creek  Reservoir  (169) 
Piute  Reservoir  (170) 
Willow  Creek  (171) 
Yuba  Reservoir  (172) 
Crickett(173) 
Deadmen's  Wash  (174) 
Ledger  Canyon  (175) 
Pavant  Butte  (176) 
Sevier  Lake  (177) 
Crawford  Mountains  (178) 
Rush,  Cedar,  and  Skull  Valleys  (179) 
Bonanza  Ferruginous  Hawk  Area  (180) 
Green  River  Bald  Eagle  Area  (181) 
Dry  Fork  Canyon  (182) 
Green  River/Brown's  Park  (183) 
Pariette  Wetland  Devel.  Area  (184) 
Pelican  Lake  (185) 
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6,000 

HMP-C 

29,000 

HMP-C 

28,000 

HMP-C 

30,000 

HMP-P 

1,700 

HMP-C 

7,000 

HMP-C 

12,000 

HMP-P 

20,387 

HMP-C 

5,300 

HMP-C 

30,000 

ACEC-P 

3,662 

HMP-C 

40,000 

HMP-P 

33,720 

47,490 

HMP-C 

2,500 

10 

150 

203,750 

HMP-C 

9,500 

100,000 

HMP-C 

4,500 

9,500 

18,000 

HMP-C 

80 

2,000 

,800,000 

5,400 

69,120 

37,760 

8,718 

HMP-C 

176,131 

HMP-C 

7,482 

6,164 

14,080 

3,200 

9,860 

9,000 

38,760 

HMP-P 

5,100 

HMP-P 

2,060 

HMP-P 

3,400 

HMP-P 

13,480 

HMP-P 

23,768 

HMP-C 

UNK 

HMP-C 

22,000 

HMP-P 

2,000 

HMP-C 

2,500 

HMP-C 

1,600 

HMP-C 

7,077 

HMP-C 

400 

HMP-C 

Washington  8  Badger  Slope  (186) 

Columbia  River  Breaks  (187) 

Channeled  Scablands  (188) 

Grande  Ronde/Snake  River  (189) 

Juniper  Forest  (190) 

Kettle  River  (191) 

Pend  Orielle  Canyon  (192) 

Brewster  Bald  Eagle  Roost  (193) 

Moses  Coulee  (194) 

Northrup  Canyon  (195) 

Saddle  Mountain  (196) 

San  Juan  Islands  (197) 

Skagit  River  Bald  Eagle  Reserve  (198) 

Yakima  Canyon  (199) 

Wyoming         Gillette/Powder  River  Basin  (200) 
Jackson  Canyon  ACEC  (201) 
Red  Wall  (202) 
Atlantic  Rim  (203) 
Blue  Gap  (204) 
Bolten  Rim  (205) 
Brown  Canyon  Rim  (206) 
Cherokee  (207) 
Delaney  Rim  (208) 
Doty  Mountain  (209) 
Ferris  (210) 
Hanna(211) 
Muddy  Creek  (212) 
Pedro  Mtns.  Bald  Eagle  Roost  (213) 
Platte  Divide  (214) 
Red  Rim  (215) 
Seminoe(216) 
Shamrock  Hills  (217) 
Canyon  Creek  (218) 
Cedar  Canyon  (219) 
Green  River  Riparian  (220) 
Pine  Butte/Kinney  Rim  (221) 
Rock  Springs  Uplift  (222) 
Bald  Eagle  Recovery  Area  (223) 

1  Numbers  in  parenthesis  refer  to  locations  noted  on  the  various  state  maps  (the  approximate  location 
of  the  Key  Raptor  Area).  These  maps  are  published  in  Olendorff  et  al.  1989. 

2  HMP  =  Habitat  Management  Plan. 

3  P  =  Planned. 

4  C  =  Completed  (not  necessarily  implemented). 

5  ACEC  =  Area  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern  Management  Plan. 

6  U  =  Under  development. 

7  UNK  =  Unknown;  acreages  not  furnished  by  the  states. 

8  Washington  information  is  generally  shown  as  part  of  Oregon's,  but  is  shown  separately  here  for 
continuity  in  the  numbering  of  the  Key  Raptor  Areas. 
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Appendix  2 

Summary  of  Additional  Funding  ($000) 
Required  to  Implement  Raptor 
Habitat  Management  Strategies 

(Costs  based  on  1 992  dollars) 
Recommended  Strategy 

OBJECTIVE  1— INVENTORY  &  MONITORING 

Prioritize  inventory  and  monitoring     15  15 

Conduct  inventories  425         425         425         425         425         425 


Year 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Year 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

71 

Conduct  monitoring 

320 

320 

320 

320 

320 

320 

Establish  monitoring  program 

15 

320 

320 

320 

320 

Develop  data  collection  protocols; 
assess  existing  data 

20 

20 

20 

20 

OBJECTIVE  2— FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  ACTIVITY  PLANS  AND  LAND  ADJUSTMENTS 

A.   WILDLIFE  ACTIVITY  PLANNING 

Complete  plan  updating  10  46  46  46  46  46  46 


Complete  planning 
development 

15 

235 

235 

235 

235 

235 

235 

Complete  plan  implementation 

15 

890 

890 

890 

890 

890 

890 

B.    LAND  ADJUSTMENT 

SO  identify  important  parcels 

50 

50 

SO  develop  exchange  plans 

100 

100 
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OBJECTIVE  3— RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  AND  ACTIVITY  PLANS 

SO  review  RMPs  and  MFPs  50  50 

Develop  &  implement  standard 
stips 

Inventory  existing  powerlines 

Assess  fire  and  grazing 

OBJECTIVE  4— SPECIAL  STATUS  SPECIES 

A.   THREATENED  AND  ENDANGERED 


5 

15 

15 

15 

45 

50 

30 

30 

15 

15 

30 


Determine  status  of  recovery 

Engage  in  Bald  Eagle 

Recovery  process  40 

Engage  in  Peregrine  Falcon 
Recovery  Process  70 

B.    CANDIDATE  SPECIES 

Complete  status  reviews 

of  candidate  species  20 


Identify  other  sensitive 
species 


15 


40 


70 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30 


20 


20 


15  5  5  5  5 

OBJECTIVE  5— MAINTAIN  AN  AWARENESS  OF  RAPTOR  RESOURCES 

A.    COORDINATION 

Develop  SO  public  affairs 

plans  20  20  20  20  20 

Publish  annual  report  15  15  15  15  15 

Assess  F  &  W  2000  plan 

implementation  10  10  10  10 

Maintain  literature  systems  15  15  15  15  15 

Identify  technical  assistance 
needs  15 

Respond  to  technical 

assistance  requests  35  35  35  35  35 


30  30 


30  30 


30  30 


15  15 

10  10 

15  15 


35  35 
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Develop  raptor  training  course  15  15  5  5  5 

Develop  species  mgmt. 

handbooks  30  30  30  30  30  30 

Publish  research  reports  15           15           15           15           15           15           15 

B.  RESEARCH 

Identify  research  priorities  10 

Conduct  research  identified  200         400         600         950          950          950 

Conduct  research  in 

SRBOPA  950  950  950  350 

Provide  field  assistance 

for  study  design  15  15  15  15  15  15  15 

TOTALS  1,530       3,661       3,596       3,501       3,461       3,441       3,441 

1  Years  8  through  10  are  equal  to  Year  7. 
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Appendix  3 

Glossary 


ACEC  (Area  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern)  —  A  site-specific  land  classification  whereby  special  attention 
is  given  to  a  unique  resource  located  on  the  land. 

Activity  Plan  —  A  site-specific  land-use  plan. 

AMP  (Allotment  Management  Plan)  —  A  site-specific  livestock  activity  plan. 

Biological  Opinion  —  A  formal  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  response  to  a  consultation  pursuant  to  Section  7  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  as  amended. 

Candidate  Species  —  A  species  which  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  actively  reviewing  for  possible  inclusion 
in  the  endangered  or  threatened  lists. 

Clutch  Augmentation  —  The  act  of  artificially  increasing  the  size  of  a  bird's  nest  of  eggs  to  increase  their 
productivity. 

Consultation  —  A  written  process  between  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  another  Federal  agency 
pursuant  to  the  Endangered  Species  Act  whereby  it  is  determined  whether  an  agency's  action  will  jeopardize  a 
threatened  or  endangered  species  or  destroy  or  adversely  modify  its  Critical  Habitat. 

Cost-Share  Agreement  —  An  agreement  where  one  agency  agrees  to  pay  part  of  a  project  and  another  entity 
agrees  to  pay  the  rest. 

Double  Clutching  —  The  act  of  forcing  a  pair  of  birds  to  lay  a  second  clutch  of  eggs  by  removing  and  artificially 
incubating  their  first  clutch. 

Fostering  —  The  act  of  putting  extra  downy  young  in  the  nest  of  the  same  species  to  augment  productivity. 

Hacking  —  Artificially  rearing  young  birds  until  they  are  able  to  fly  without  the  help  of  parents. 

HMP  (Habitat  Management  Plan)  —  A  site-specific  wildlife  habitat  plan. 

Key  Raptor  Area  —  An  area  noted  for  its  unusual  concentration  of  raptors  by  BLM  biologists. 

MFP  (Management  Framework  Plan)  —  An  outdated  land-use  plan  that  generally  covers  a  Resource  Area  or  a 
Planning  Unit.  MFPs  are  being  replaced  by  RMPs. 

OCRC  (Oregon  Cooperative  Research  Center)  —  The  BLM's  research  group,  located  in  Corvallis,  Oregon,  in 
charge  of  forestry  research  and  vegetation  studies  in  the  Great  Basin. 

PTC  (Phoenix  Training  Center)  —  The  BLM  training  school  in  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Recovery  Plan  —  A  plan  developed  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  or  their  designees  that  should  bring 
about  an  increase  in  a  threatened  or  endangered  species  to  the  point  that  the  species  no  longer  needs  protection 
afforded  by  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 
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RMP  (Resource  Management  Plan)  —  A  land-use  plan  that  generally  covers  a  Resource  Area  or  a  Planning  Unit. 
This  is  the  current  land-use  planning  tool  used  by  the  Bureau.  Below  the  RMP  are  activity  plans,  such  as  HMPs, 
AMPs,  ACEC  management  plans,  etc. 

Sensitive  Species  —  A  BLM  designation  for  a  species  when  there  is  concern  that  it  may  become  threatened  or 
endangered. 

Service  Center  —  A  BLM  office  where  specialists  work  in  all  disciplines  from  procurement  to  wildlife.  It  is 
located  in  Denver,  Colorado. 

Special  Habitat  Feature  —  A  natural  or  manmade  feature  of  the  environment  that  animals  use  for  some  function 
of  their  life. 
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